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SEA POWER IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
By REAR ADMIRAL MAHAN. 


This striking article, so far as is known the last he wrote, appeared 
in THE ACADEMY of September 12. 





The number has been in considerable demand, and is now scarce. It can be had of the 
Publishers at the special price of 6d. 


The article was accompanied by a Portrait, with Autograph, of ADMIRAL MAHAN. 
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THE RUBY oF RAJASTAN 


By R. E. FORREST 


PRICE 6s. NET 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS of R. E. FORREST’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS: 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Never have the causes and 
the situation created by the Indian Mutiny been so 
vividly described as in Mr. R.E. Forrest’s novel 
‘The Touchstone of Peril.’ . . .” 


The Times of India.—‘** The Touchstone of Peril’ 
is the best Anglo-Indian novel that has appeared for 
some years. The scenery and the surroundings are 
intensely and entirely Indian.” 

The Spectator.—* ‘ Eight Days’ is a narrative of 
the most absorbing and pathetic interest.” 

A. Conan Doyie.—‘“'I look upon\‘ Eight Days’ as 
a really great book, quite the best thing that has 
been done, I think, upon the Mutiny.” 

The Times.—‘‘* The Bond of Blood,’ by R. E. 
Forrest, exhibits the same perfect understanding of 
the natives as was shown in the author’s great tale 
of the Mutiny, ‘ Eight Days,’ and an acquaintance 
with their manners and mode of life not surpassed by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself.” 





PUBLISHED BY 


East & West Ltd., 3, Victoria St., London, S.W. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. “| 


ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE 


Has made arrangements for the publication of a 


NEW SERIES 


Coloured Military 
Types 


Each plate will show an Officer and a Private in the fall-dress 

uniform of to-day. Every sketch has been submitted to 

and passed as correct by the Regiment which it illustrates; 
therefore every detail is ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. 


THE FIRST TYPE, 


THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, 


Will be published on January 2, 1915, as a free supplement to 
the Gazette of that date. 











ADDRESS— 


ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE, 
22, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that the Senate will 
shortly proceed to elect Examiners in the following departments for the year 


1915-16, 
in A—FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE MATRICULATION | 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND Facutty OF SciENCE,—One in Latin; One in History ; 

One in Education; Twoin French; One in German, rf j 
Facutty oF Laws.— One in Jurisp; udence, Roman Law, Principles of Legislation 

and International Law ; One in Equity and Real and Personal Property; One in 

English Constitutional Law and its History and the History of English Law; One 

in Koman Dutch Law. 

Facutty oF Music.—One in Music. , 
Facu.ty oF Economics.—One in British Constitution; One in Public A dmutnistra- 
tion and Finance. 
B—FOR ‘}HE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, FINAL EXAMINATION, 
OR BOTH EXAMINATIONS. 
Facutty oF ARTS AND FacuLtty oF ScieNcE.—Two in Mathematics ; 

a twoin Philosophy. 

ull particulars of the remuneration of each Examinership can be obtained on 
application to the Principal. 

andidates must send in their names to the Principal, with om 4 attestaticn of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before SATUKDAY, DECEM- 
BER igth. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members.) 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each should be sent. 
Original testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. If more than one 
Examinership is applied for, a separate complete application, with copies of 
testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of each. 

University of London, By Order of the Senate, 

South Kensington, S.W. HENRY A. MIERS, 
November, 1914. Principal. 


One or 





A* Englishman having considerable knowledge of the Continent, 

and particularly of the French and German languages, would be 
glad to translate from either of these, or to offer his services as inter- 
preter either abroad or in England. Terms arranged at interview.—- 
F. J. W. M., Acapemy Office, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 

vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, 412 12s.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur Symons’ 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; William Blake, First Edi- 
tions, 5s. 6d. each; Bismarck : The Man and The Statesman, 2 vols., 
new, 32s., for 6s.; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 10s. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 10s.; Leland’s Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 
jos. ; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 
42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 
3 thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s.; Habershon 
Records of Old London, Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, 
folio, £2 2s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 vols., 
47 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; 
Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 
vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam- 
bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good 
books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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‘‘There is no War Party in Germany, nor has 
there ever been,”” says the Crown Prince. 
The best answer to the Crown Prince is 


BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 


GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 
NOW READY, 2/- net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


‘* Simply palpitates with Anglophobia.”—OBSERVER. 

‘* This amazing exposé of German aims.""—PaLL MALL 
GAZETTE. 

‘* A warning to England. ... ought to be circulated in 
thousands throughout the country.""— YORKSHIRE Post. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 
IN WAR TIME. 


By A. F. CLEMENTS, Barrister-at-Law, 





AND 
H. G. WATERSON, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 
2s. Gd. net. 


An Indispensable Guide to business transactions. © 





LONDON: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 











HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and 

Burma, published under the authority of the Secretary 

of State for India in Council, medium 8vo, with Text Illus- 

trations. Mollusca. Vol. II., Trochomorphide-Janellide. 

£1. 

London: Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet 

Street; Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co.; Bombay: 
Thacker and Co., Ltd. 








BOOKS (Old or New). 
If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchange, write to :— 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 





Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, General Manager 














JUST PUBLISHED. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
SIR ALEXANDER HOSIE, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


ON THE TRAIL of the OPIUM POPPY 


2 vols. 9} by 6 ins., with Maps and Illustrations, 
25/- NET 
Primarily the record of an investigation into the 
cultivation of opium in China after prohibition, but inci- 
dentally also recording the observations of an oriental 
traveller of wide experience upon life and nature i 
remote regions. 


Of all Libraries and Booksellers. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32, FLEET ST., 
LONDON. 
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Notes of the Week 


The British Triumph 
HE King’s visit to the Front is one of those 
happy thoughts carried into action which are 
entirely characteristic of him. The visit syn- 
chronises with a condition of affairs wholly satisfac- 
tory. Germany’s big movements either are still- 
born or fail. Thanks in part to the splendid 
efforts of the French and British, who would seem 
tohave fought Germany almost to exhaustion in France 
and Flanders, and in part to the magnificent stroke by 
which Russia in Poland has placed 150,000 Germans 
in peril, the position of affairs is more favourable to 
the Allies than it has ever been. How this has been 
brought about on the Russian side we have yet to learn, 
but on the French and Belgian side we know from Sir 
John French’s latest dispatch describing the opera- 
tions from the beginning of October to the middle of 
November. Another glorious chapter has been added to 
the history of the British Army. We now realise for the 
frst time how very near Germany came to achieving 
her design on Calais. The situation was saved by the 
genius of Sir John French. He saw the danger in the 
North, and undertook the masterly, but extremely deli- 
cate and difficult, task of transferring the whole British 
force from the Aisne to the Lys. Once again Germany 
has to recognise, as she does with intense bitterness, that 
she has been thwarted by the Army she elected to con- 
tenn. In the fighting about Ypres and Armentieres the 
British troops, supported at critical moments by French 
and Belgians, accomplished marvels of heroism and 
endurance, and the standing wonder of Germany to- 
day must be that, with superior numbers and almost in- 
conceivable devotion on the part of her army corps, 
she was unable to break through. 
The Work of the Navy 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s account of the work the 
Navy has done and of the naval position generally 
should dispose of the fears of people who think there 
8 something wrong unless big battles are fought and 
won. The Navy has had losses which everyone de- 
plores—including the mysterious explosion which sent 
the Bulwark to the bottom in Sheerness Harbour 











| with 700 gallant men—but it is relatively stronger now 


than at the beginning of the war. Between now and 
the end of 1915 we shall have 15 additional Dread- 
noughts available while Germany will only have three. 
Mr. Churchill says that we could afford to lose a 
Dreadnought every month for the next year and still 
be in approximately as good a position as we were in 
at the outbreak of the war. Strategically the British 
Fleet has kept the seas clear for the transport of 
hundreds of thousands of troops, and economically it 
has exercised a pressure which must hasten the collapse 
of Germany. German raiders like the Emden and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Grosse have done much less mischief 
to our commerce than was anticipated ; we have suffered 
t> the extent of little more than one per cent., whereas 
German oversea traffic has been annihilated. 


Admiral Mahan 

Admiral Mahan’s death at this time is hardly less 
psychological than that of Earl Roberts. Both lived 
just long enough to see the truth of the great message 
they delivered so insistently, illustrated by events. What 
Mahan said of the influence of sea power on history was 
what thousands had felt but none had taught quite as 
he taught it. It is with no small satisfaction we recall 
the fact that Admiral Mahan’s latest essay dealing 
with sea power in the present war appeared in THE 
ACADEMY. The “‘silent pressure’ of the British Navy 
was the significant phrase he used in that article, and 
to-day every one is talking of ‘‘the silent pressure’’ 
exerted by Admiral Jellicoe without perhaps knowing 
where the phrase comes from. 


Sir Roger Casement 

Amazing is the story from Rome of Sir 
Roger Casement’s visit to the German Foreign 
Office. He is said to have declared that Ireland hoped 
for the victory of the Central Empires, and to have 
been authorised by the German authorities to assure 
Ireland that’ in the event of a German victory she 
had nothing to fear. The spoilers of Belgium would 
come as friends and protectors of the downtrodden 
Irish! Sir Roger Casement’s friends are so shocked 
that even the Daily News says he has ‘‘closed for ever 
by one foul blow an honourable career.’’ Precisely 
what has happened we have yet to learn. Meantime, 
Sir Roger Casement’s relations with the German 
Foreign Office open up a field for speculation. He was 
the official chosen to investigate the horrors in 
the Belgian Congo and the Putumayo. When 
THE ACADEMY in its issue for November 7 published an 
article which suggested that Germany had a hand in 
the Congo atrocity campaign the idea was scouted as 
preposterous. The writer of that article said there was 
a case for inquiry some day. Sir Roger Casement’s 
latest enterprise may or may not suggest that there was 
a good deal more in the idea than those who do not 
wish to believe the worst of human nature were pre- 
pared to admit. How does it now happen that the 
British reperesentative who found the Belgians guilty 
should be in touch with Germany at this time? 
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A Censure of the Censorship—II 
By SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


INTENDED in this and subsequent articles to give 
specific instances in the various classes of com- 
plaints which had been made against the Press Bureau, 
but my task has been greatly simplified by the debates 
of last week. The air has been cleared, and a sensible 
improvement is manifested already. This is due to 
the fact that the House of Commons has been sitting, 
and the question has been ventilated there in a proper 
manner without fear of consequences. A good deal 
of unnecessary heat was engendered, which proved that 
the Censor had quite a wrong idea of the position he 
held. 

In the meantime perhaps a few observations on the 
result of the debates may be useful. The general 
defence set up was that it was not the Press Censor 
who was responsible, but the Admiralty and the War 
Office. This is very futile. When the war com- 


menced and the Censorship was determined upon, it | 


was found impossible to have a censorship in both 
Services, so the Bureau was set up, to be an inter- 
mediate channel between them and the Press. When, 


therefore, others as well as myself blamed the Bureau, | 


we did not necessarily mean the Censor alone, but 
everyone whom he represented. The authorities of 
the Navy and Army in Whitehall, if we had com- 
plained to them,. would naturally have said: “Go 
away. We are too busy with weightier matters.’ 
The vague rumours of disaster that flew from lip 
to lip were simply owing to the way the Censorship 
was run. In spite of the rule to the contrary, people 
will insist on believing that “No news is bad news.’’ 
The Solicitor-General admitted in his reply to me that 
it has always been his view that the real rule by which 
the office should be guided is the consideration first as 
to whether the matter proposed for publication should 
see the light, and, second, whether it would unduly 
depress our people. This has been completely with- 
drawn. The Home Secretary threw over his colleague 
when he said he did not think the Censor meant that. 
The curious point is that, while the Censor has kept 
back certain news from the British Press, it has been 
allowed to appear as rumours in the Irish Press, and 
Sir John Simon, the Attorney-General, in reply to a 
question, shrugged his shoulders and appeared to say 
that the Government was helpless and he could not 
take any action. This is a strange commentary on 
the dire threats which have been made towards the 
British Press and the penalties attaching to dis- 
obedience with which Sir Stanley Buckmaster con- 


cluded his speech in reply to mine on November 12. | 





| 
| 


On the second cause of complaint which I made, | 


namely, that the censorship was used to defend the 
Government, the Censor said: ‘‘ Criticism of the 
Government or the members of the Government is not 
what I have ever stopped, except when such criticism 
is of such a character that it might destroy public 
confidence in the Government which at the moment is 
charged with the conduct of the war.”’ 


| 


—_——_—. 
—_—. 


By accepting Lord Robert Cecil’s amendment, the 
Government admitted that the Censorship must not be 
used to protect a Minister who fails to do his duty or 
to suppress bad news, but only to stop false news or in. 
formation likely to be useful to the enemy. This we all 
agree to be quite reasonable. We still think the news 
is badly and baldly cut about. People without imagi- 
nation fail to see the significance of emasculated sen- 
tences of cold fact, and I am sure recruiting is suffering. 

Now as to the cable question. The explanations 
offered by the Government concerning the choice of 
codes authorised for present use are singularly in- 
adequate. Prior to the Telegraph Convention of 1903 
the code words available for use were strictly limited. 
In that year extra facilities were given, of which code 
experts and users took immediate advantage. The re- 
sult was a complete revolution in code construction, an 
enormous saving in the cost of cabling, and greater 
opportunities for the detection of errors in transmission. 
A large amount of British capital has been sunk by pub- 
lishers and printers in the production and by users in 
the adoption of this newer form of code. There are 
several such, by well-known British code authors, 
already firmly established, yet with the exception of a 
small appendix to one of them the four chosen by the 
Government are all of the old type, while one 1s 
American and one German-American. 

The excuse of the Government is that these codes 
were those of most use to neutral countries, but, in view 
of the changes of the last eleven years, it is certain that 
numbers of these must be purchased for use, and it is 
hard to say why if a monopoly must be created it 
should be given half to American publications, all to 
obsolete methods, and to the prejudice of British enter- 
prise and British merchants. 

In conclusion, the proprietors and editors of the great 
newspapers in England are most anxious to carry out 
in every way in their power the objects for which the 
Censorship was established, and at whatever cost to 
themselves. The public is fully aware of this—the 
authorities alone seem to have any doubt about it. 

I cannot see any reason whatever why corte 
spondents of these papers should not be allowed to 
accompany the Forces at the Front-—their letters would 
be submitted to the Censors and could be ‘‘delayed”’ by 
the Censors until it was judicious for the letters to be 
published. They would certainly give a better idea 0! 
what is going on than the crude letters from our 
soldiers which often convey a wrong impression because 
they cannot see anything except what goes on immedi 
ately around them. The ‘“‘censoring’’ of news is not 
so much the preventing of news being obtained as the 
‘‘controlling’’ of the publication of it. 

Sir Stanley sniffed at my idea of a Com 


mittee, but I still think, and many experienced 
men think with me, that a Committee of representa 
tive newspaper proprietors or journalists should be 
formed, and that these representatives should occasion 
ally hold conferences at the Press Bureau, at which they 
could offer suggestions to the director. 
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Justice without Mercy | 


BS: stirring week has brought its budget | 
of accumulating evidence of the folly and | 
wickedness of the misleaders of the German people. 
Europe resembles a land area after the bursting of a 
dam, to which men’s eyes have grown accustomed. All 


have been aware that behind that grass-grown wall lay | 


stupendous forces, capable of supplying the wants of 


countryside; behind it, too, lay potential forces of de- 


vastation vaster than the fantastic dream of an opium | 


eater. Is the man sane who has blown up this barrier 
of defence and let loose Hell on the world? His sub- 
jects must make their choice. Either he is mad or an 
arch-criminal whose iniquity cannot be gauged. 


So far as the outside observer can judge, the Kaiser | 


has thrust aside his advisers and taken personal control | 


of the international situation. He has run amok. In 
the old days, before hydrophobia was stamped out in 
England, the cry in the streets of ‘‘ mad dog ’”’ was the 


signal for every citizen to seize the first lethal weapon | 


to hand and hurry to the destruction of the offender. 


common foe. The light of battle shines in the eyes of 
every free people. No nationality is safe from the 
attack of a dangerous lunatic. His ‘‘ policy ’’ must be 
hunted out and destroyed, to secure the peace of the 
world. 

The question ‘‘ How long ?”’ is on the lips of all men. 
Will this world-struggle be over in months or will it 
drag its ghastly course over years? The basic con- 
sideration of the contest is its financial aspect. The 
two poorest great powers of Europe are pitted against 
the three wealthiest powers. It has been said that any 
nation can find money enough to fight with. Let it 
be borne in mind that the German National Debt before 
the war amounted to 740 millions sterling, and that at 
that time Germany could only borrow at a rate about 
thirteen shillings per cent. higher than England and 
France. Her millionaires are mostly of the mushroom 
order and not the men to sell all for an idea. Broadly 
speaking, the German has lost his sense of idealism. 
He is of the earth earthy, and in that sentence lies the 
doom of his race. In the days of Germany’s true 
splendour, when every little princelet had about him 
an entourage of genius, the German peoples were con- 
tent to live simply and at peace. In music, literature 
and the drama they reared an imperishable fame. 
With aggrandisement came luxury, brutal aggressive- 


| Justice without Mercy. 


Such is the attitude of the nations to-day toward their | provinces; 





ness and those qualities which to-day render the typical 


| Prussian intolerable in every decent society. 


The story of the proposals made by Germany to 
Great Britain to induce her to stand neutral when her 
honour demanded action, the story of the frantic 
appeals to Italy to drive her out of neutrality, show 
how hard the modern pinchbeck Napoleon strove 
to wear the seven-leagued boots of his prototype. He 


5: , UF S Of | has merely succeeded in covering himself and his cause 
humanity and spreading fertility over a smiling | 


with ridicule and contempt. Thank God, the insult 
has but fired the train of British wrath and determina- 
tion. The old imperial temper flashes out. We are 
one Nation still in every corner of the globe. As to 
Italy, the Kaiser has forgotten the fate of the man who 
sold the bearskin before he killed the bear. It would 
seem that he offered to present the African colonies of 
France ‘when he gets them) to Italy as a pourboire. If 
it were not so tragic the story would be farcical. 

When Europe is rid of its nightmare and the German 
allies are either crushed by force or strangled by 
economic law, what of the future? We venture to pre. 
dict that the answer will be summed up in one phrase— 
France must have back her 
Denmark must have back her provinces, and 
these must include Kiel and the Kiel Canal; Heligo- 
land must come back to Great Britain; the African 
colonies of Germany must go to Britain and France; 
an adequate indemnity—if that were possible—must 
be exacted. Germany must be bled to the white, her 
present imperial dynasty sent packing. When “the 
day ’’ comes we may be sure the world will be in no 
mood for half measures. ‘‘In the midst of perfect 
peace the enemy surprises us,’’ said the Kaiser. The 
enemy will surprise him a good deal more completely 
when they have brought his league of brigands and 
bullies to the knee. 

In a speech before the Royal Geographical Society 
when honouring the Duke of Abruzzi, the present writer 
heard the late King Edward use a phrase which, so far 
as he is aware, was not reported in the Press. King 
Edward spoke of ‘‘ my friend and ally the King of 
Italy.’’ Should that phrase become the basis of action 
on the part of Italy and the Italian forces be set in 
motion to oppose the allies of despotism, the Adriatic 
seaboard now under the Austrian flag would doubtless 
ultimately fall to her. She has to make a momentous 
decision. Should she continue to remain neutral, after 
the exhaustion of her recent fighting, Great Britain will 
accept the wisdom of her statesmen with loyalty. 

A. E. CAREY. 
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The Remembrancer: A Suggestion 
By FRANK A. CLEMENT. 


ECENT events have had the effect of bringing us 
all back to the great realities of life. For years 
past we have been living in a kind of political wonder- 
land, and our politicians have been wandering amid 
the amenities, the enmities, and the absurdities of their 
own exuberant and futile imaginations. Perhaps the 
Boer War disturbed for a time our complacent day- 
dreams, but only for a time; and after a perfunctory 
glance round the world of actualities, we turned again 
to the world of flaccid inventions. It must not be 
supposed for a moment in this regard that any of us 
was much better than the rest. Here and there, no 
doubt, a voice was heard calling from the actual, but 
it called unheeded, and we continued our dreaming as 
one might write an ode to the moonshine while murder 
was being committed at the corner of the street. We 
were faintly annoyed by the clamour, and wondered 
fitfully why people were not more considerate. Of 
course, during all these years of general inconsequence, 
high policies have sometimes been discussed in the 
grand manner, and often in a manner of quite another 
kind. Some of the policies we had inherited from 
centuries and conditions long dead and buried, others 
concerned the frantic prognostications of political post- 
impressionists, mad futurists, and uncandid cubists. 
But all were absolutely futile. With a hopeless con- 
fusion of thought we lost ourselves and each other in 
mazes of words. Outside our dreamland real things were 
happening. Gigantic upheavals were being prepared. 
Occasionally it was pointed out to us that things were 
as they were, and not as we thought they were, and 
that their consequences would be what they would be, 
and not at all what we foolishly expected. Sometimes we 
tcok no notice at all of the gentle reminder, at others 
we smiled happy, peaceful, silly smiles and went on 
disestablishing churches, building peace palaces, and 
increasing the income tax. Well, that’s all over now, 
and here we are again, living in a real and most em- 
phatic world, and desperately busy with amazing actu- 
alities. Of course, it has taken us a little while to 
readjust our minds to the change, but on the whole we 
have done it fairly well, and are likely to be a good 
deal luckier than we deserve to be. We have, as they 
say, risen to the occasion; but as it has taken nothing 
less than Armageddon to awaken us one naturally asks 
what will happen when Armageddon is over, and there 
is nothing to keep us from our dreams. 

Clearly, what we shall need is a Remembrancer, one 
who will continually keep us alive to the fundamental 
facts of life. Our Remembrancer must of course be a 
high officer of State, and must be chosen with great de- 
liberation for his absolute common sense. He will have 
an ex-officio seat in the House of Commons, and will 
sit enthroned immediately facing the Speaker. It will 
be his duty to rise from time to time, and in solemn 
tones recite appropriate platitudes in the plainest 
English. For instance, if the Lawyer who happens to 
be First Lord of the Admiralty, or the minor poet 





who chances to be President of the Board of Trade— 
these little errors will occur—rises and tells Mr. 
Speaker that what we need for the Navy 1s a little clear 
thinking, or that the Empire was founded by Cobden, 
the Remembrancer will immediately proclaim that twice 
two are four, or that fire burns. The Speaker will then 
leave the chair, and the House will not resume until the 
Minister in question has apologised for his idiocy. Of 
course, the Remembrancer will be very highly paid, 
but he will be paid by the fines that will be imposed on 
members of the House or of the Cabinet. Every time 
a member makes an abjectly silly remark or a Minister 
returns an evasive answer to a plain question, he will be 
fined a guinea. In this way the Remembrancer will be 
easily the wealthiest man in the world. At election 
times he will supervise all election literature, and when 
any particularly offensive poster is issued he will issue a 
slip to accompany it. Thus a picture of a goblin wear- 
ing a ducal coronet and robbing a blind man’s dog will 
bear the simple explanation: ‘‘ This is a lie; don’t you 
believe it.’” The same label will serve for pictures of 
poor old shepherds being haled to gaol by vindictive 
J.P.’s, or for pictures showing what large loaves are 
to be seen upon the tables of the unemployed in coun- 
tries which give unlimited hospitality to alien spies. 
Of course, there will be hundreds of ways in which the 
Remembrancer will be useful; in fact, his powers of 
intervention will be unlimited. In course of time, no 
doubt, the salutary effect of his energies will be felt, and 
demonstrated by an increasing desire on the part of 
everyone to stick to the truth and to attend to the things 
that really matter. In that day the salary of the Re- 
membrancer will begin to decrease, and in the end the 
last holder of the office will retire or die of starvation. 
Only the simpler lies and terminological inexactitudes 
which the Remembrancer will correct have been 
mentioned, though, naturally, he will pay strict 
attention to those more obscure and dangerous 
falsities to be discovered in every modern policy 
that relates to international relationship. Thus 
he will constantly refer to the folly of sup- 
posing that because a third-rate person has secured 
a first-class job he is therefore to be trusted when 
he tells us, for instance, that the head-hunters of Borneo 
collect heads for purposes of culture, or that his argu- 
ments to this effect must be accepted because he was 
educated in Borneo and is as ignorant as any savage on 
the island. To this sort of person the Remembrancer 
will show no mercy, but will cap his every remark with 
calm assertions of simple truths, such as ‘‘ The folly 
of a Government is visited upon the people,”’ or “ He 
who expects ninepence for fourpence is likely to get all 
he deserves.’’ The Remembrancer will indeed be worthy 
of his hire; but there is one danger—we must be very, 
very cautious, or Mr. will assuredly secure the 
position. 








‘Belgian Poetry, including Verhaeren,’’ is the title 
of a collection of modern Belgian verse which the 
Walter Scott Publishing Company have just issued. 
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The Lyric Poetry of a Peasant 


Ir. People.—II 


4 By WoIsLAV M. PETROVITCH. 
ice F the numberless songs in which the nightingale 
en figures, | may reproduce here two from Sir John 
he Bowring’s transversifications, the first of which is full 
Of of tenderness and devotion. ‘‘ Narodne , Srpske 
id, Pyesme’”’ (“Serbian Popular Poetry”) was translated 
on by John Bowring, London, 1827. Sir John dedicated 
me his translations to Dr. Vook Stephanovitch-Karadgitch, 
ter as he was the one who taught him Serbian and gave him 
be an insight into the treasures of the Serbian epic and 
be lyric poetry of which Goethe and Grimm were so fond. 
ion His transversifications are as little inaccurate and as 
1en suggestive as possible, and, although one may think 
ea that it is an impossibility to render into another tongue 
ar the lyrism of a people, I can vouch that I have not 
vill found any better translation of our national lyrism in 
you any language. Goethe’s own translations are not to be 
of compared in accuracy with those of Sir John. 
pi Lover ASLEEP. 
O nightingale! thy warbling cease, 
ven P And let my master sleep in peace ; 
=. *Twas I who lull’d him to repose, 
the And I will wake him from his rest; 
of I’ll seek the sweetest flower that grows, 
no And bear it to his presence blest ; 
und And gently touch his cheeks, and say,* 
of “* Awake, my master! for ’tis day.’’ 
ngs The bird is supposed to obey her voice; she is firmly 
Re- convinced it will, and it generally does. For Serbian 
the women believe that the nightingale, being a symbol of 
on. love, never interferes with lovers. When a Serbian 
des peasant-woman is passionately in love, she not merely 
een loves Nature, as she does in normal conditions, but ex- 
rict pects it to obey her, and there is an imperative tone in 
ous her demands, as is shown in the following song which 
licy Sir John Bowring has not put in metre, and in which 
hus the enamoured girl commands the zephyr : — 
up- O gentle breeze, fan for me, oh do! 
red Bring me, O bring to me my darling ; 
hen @ Bid him come to my verdant garden 
neo Under my scarlet rose-tree. 
Come to me, O darling, come ; 
Bu I am embroidering with gold a foulard, 
we ’Twill reach thee by Christmas ; 
> on Thou wilt wear it, and be proud of it, 
ncer But remember thy loving affianced girl ! 
vith Serbians are Slavs, consequently they are a good 
olly race; but of all Slavs they are the least willing to bow 
He their heads before other races. More than other Slavs 
all they are known as lovers of justice and avengers of the 
rthy wrong. Hence the fundamental characteristic of their 
ery, collective poetry is morality, and when the Royal 
the Prince Marko, the national hero, slaughters whole regi- 
ments of Turks in an apparently cruel manner, it must 
be remembered that his deeds are justified by the deep 
feeling of justice. Neither Don Quixote nor Sigfried 
title ' 
re can be favourably compared in goodness and love of 


justice with Kralyevitch Marko, who mounts to foolish- 
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ness in both his anger and tenderness, and Serbians love 
him reverently. 

For the sake of an antithesis to Prince Marko’s 
roughness, I cite here, again from Sir John Bowring, 
a lyric ‘‘Farewell,’’ of exquisite tenderness, composed 
and sung by Marko’s sisters and called by Goethe 
“‘wonderful”’ : 

Against white Buda’s walls, a vine 
Doth its white branches fondly twine : 
O, no! it was no vine-tree there; 
It was a fond, faithful pair, 
Bound each to each in earliest vow— 
And, O! they must Le severed now! 
And these their farewell words : ‘‘We part— 
Break from my bosom—break—my heart ! 
Go to a garden—go, and see, 
Some rose-branch blushing on the tree ; 
And from that branch a rose-flower tear, 
Then place it on thy bosom bare; 
And as its leavelets fade and pine, 
So fades my sinking heart in thine.’ 
And thus the other spake: 
My love! 
A few short paces backward move, 
And to the verdant forest go; 
There’s a fresh water-fount below; 
And in the fount a marble stone, 
Which a gold cup reposes on; 
And in the cup a ball of snow— 
Love take that ball of snow to rest 
Upon thine heart within thy breast. 
And as it melts unnoticed there, 
So melts my heart in thine, my dear ! 

The transversifier has obviously used much of 
licencia poetica, for his almost verbatim translation of 
the Serbian original runs rather differently. 

Beside morality the Serbian lyrism is distinguished 
by another quality: hidden pain. There are many 
songs in which one can discern oppressed sighs and 
slave-like tears. The aristocratic Serbian soul feels 
pain very sharply, but it is always contained heroically, 
and this constitutes the fundamental beauty of our 
numerous popular elegies. Elegy is the habitual form 
of poetry of Montenegrins and Herzegovinian women. 
Their “‘tuzbalitze’’? (lamentations) are generally long 
and interwoven with personal feelings, for which some 
critics class them as semi-artistic poetry; as such they 
would be discordant in this brief account. 

The editor has been pleased to grant me leave to 
give an idea of our present art; but I assume the right 
here only to suggest that there exists a remarkable 
artistic literature of the Serbo-Croats which has men by 
ne means inferior to Bzezina and Pzybyzevski, who, 
unfortunately are not less unknown to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. May our brotherhood in arms and imposed 
destruction lead to a higher brotherhood of mind and 
creation ! 





The tragic death of Dr. T. L. Pennell will not 
readily be forgotten. We hear that his widow has 
written the story of his life for young people under the 
title of ‘“‘A Hero of the Afghan Frontier.’’ It will 
be published by Messrs. Seeley at 2s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS 


“ Dizzy ” 


By W. F. MONYPENNY and G. E. 
(Murray. I914. 12s. net.) 


T is not without a certain sense of the irony of fate 
that we take up the third volume of Disraeli’s life. 
The world had to wait too long for the authoritative 
biography, and when at last the work was well under 
way the hand to which it was entrusted was suddenly 
removed. Mr. G. E. Buckle fortunately was avail- 
able to take up the threads, and this volume is mainly, 
though not wholly, his. Mr. Monypenny’s contribution 
to it is the chapter analysing ‘‘Tancred,’’ and certain 
detached paragraphs and odd sentences. Essentially 
therefore the book is Mr. Buckle’s, and admirable 
work it is. Long, but not diffuse, detailed, but in no 
sense dull, it serves to round off knowledge of Disraeli 
during the years 1846-1855, and to provide material 
for forming a final judgment on the most remarkable 
product of 19th century political and literary life. 
There are twenty-five years more to come, and presum- 
ably these will need three volumes: so that the last 
word is yet a long way off. The present volume covers 
the period immediately following Peel’s resignation, 
and the passing of the control of affairs into the hands 
of the Whigs under Russell and Palmerston; it was 
the period of formative statesmanship for Disraeli, the 
protectionist who recognised that if the country were 
prepared to endorse the Free Trade policy it was use- 
less for any man to attempt to flout its views. 

Hence, when Disraeli became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Lord Derby’s ten months’ Government of 
1852, his great aim was to adjust the finances of the 
country in such a way that the hardships of unrestricted 
competition might be minimised without withdrawing 
the blessings of cheap food from the people. ‘‘Dizzy”’ 
was unable to carry his Budget, but his brief term of 
office indelibly impressed his genius for affairs and 
leadership upon party and country. The Crimean War, 
with all its tragedy of errors, might have been avoided 
if the Derby-Disraeli Government had not been over- 
thrown by the Coalition which found its chief source 
of union in dislike of Disraeli himself. Politically, 
the instalment of the story is of exceeding interest, and 
much that is fresh emerges. 

On the personal side the new matter or the new light 
on old matter is of extraordinary fascination. We 
learn how Disraeli, the Jew, in the hands of usurers 
though he was, managed to become a country gentle- 
man and Lord of Hughenden Manor. The means were 
provided by the Bentincks, and it was Lord Titchfield 
who, on his succession to the dukedom, called in the 
money advanced, to the further embarrassment of Dis- 
raeli’s finances. But Disraeli was happy in the posses- 
sion of a place which put him on a level with the terri- 
torial aristocracy. ‘‘To be an English country gentle- 
man was as natural an object of ambition to him as it 


Life of Disraeli. 
BUCKLE. 





has ever been to true-born Englishmen who have dis. 
tinguished themselves in the service of their country 
abroad, or made a fortune in commerce at home.’ We 
get some delightful touches illustrating the friendship 
with Mrs. Brydges Williams, and we are afraid in the 
midst of more serious matter we have been inclined to 
revel in the interchange of sharp letters between Glad. 
stone and Disraeli over the payment due for Downing 
Street furniture to the outgoing Chancellor. Disraelj 
dunning Gladstone, and the Gladstonian excuses for 
delayed settlement, tickle the fancy. The facts about 
the Press, the weekly review started by Disraeli to fight 
the Coalition with new men and new ideas, reveal one 
important item: the Letters to the Whigs which were 
supposed to be Disraeli’s work were apparently Bulwer 
Lytton’s. 

One of the curiosities of Disraeli’s career was, of 
course, the panegyric on the Duke of Wellington in 
which he plagiarised Thiers. The idea that Disraeli 
should find it necessary to plagiarise anybody was ludi- 
crous: it was an obvious case of a too good memory 
unconsciously giving off something which, if the bull 
may be pardoned, it had forgotten. It strikes us as 
equally quaint that when the charge was made Bulwer 
Lytton promptly sketched out the heads of a speech by 
which Disraeli might defend himself if necessary, as 
though Disraeli were not likely to be quite capable of 
evolving:a defence for himself. Monckton Milnes was 
also anxious to step into the breach in defence. Dis- 
raeli was horrified when he found what he had done: 
‘‘Literary men may comprehend these psychological 
curiosities: the world never can. . . Iam a Plagiary, 
but I must bear the mortification with temper and not, 
at least, be Sir Fretful.’’ To some people that slip 
was all that was needed to prove that Disraeli was a 
fraud, but then such people had not the advantage we 
have of the close insight into Disraeli’s character which 
this biography affords, and they lacked either the in- 
telligence or the good nature to understand that the 
richly endowed have no need to indulge in petty 
pilfering. 





Lescarbot’s New France 


Lescarbot’s History of New France. Vol Il. (Champ- 
lain Society, Toronto.) 


ALWAYS delightful are the volumes of the Champlain 
Society, in which the old-time records of New France 
are reproduced. They are ‘‘got up” in a way which 
every book-lover appreciates even though on the avoit- 
dupois side they are a little trying should we wish to 
handle them without the aid of a table. The third 
and concluding volume of Marc Lescarbot’s History 
of New France is just to hand. It contains a transla- 
tion of Books V and VI, the Original Text of those 
‘books, ‘‘Les Muses de la Nouvelle-France au Roy,” 
and various appendices. Some passages in this volume, 
curiously enough, are not without a certain topical 
interest. They were written at the beginning of the 


seventeenth century, and they refer not merely (0 
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Canada, in which the whole world has a more than 
academic concern, but to the Meuse and the Marne. 
The very first sentence of the book is arresting : 
enterprises beget the great, and no man may win for 
himself an honourable renown among posterity save by 


‘‘Great , 


actions fine beyond the ordinary, and of difficult exe- | 


cution. 


This should impel us French to the design of | 


which we treat, seeing that glory therein is certain.”’ | 
As though to lend this volume an air of archaic actu- | 


ality which the editor certainly could not have intended, 
a footnote is appended showing that Lescarbot was re- 
ferring to the great project of Henry IV to bring about 
the United States of Europe. Europe was to be a 
Christian Republic based on the free confederation of 
independent nations, as Henri Martin said. ‘‘The 
first condition for attaining this end was the abasement 
of the House of Austria, the great enemy of religious 
toleration and of national independence throughout 
Europe.’’ There is a vast deal that is curious and in- 
formative in this volume, both as to the French adven- 
turers and the natives, and for those who can and care 


to read the old French the opportunity is provided by | 


the textual reprint of the original. 


Lescarbot is a most entertaining chronicler, and we 
frequently come across reflections which time certainly 
has not robbed of significance. The fertility of the 
soil of New France led him to speculate on the inex- 
plicable choice of those who prefer to waste time and 
substance in towns. He shared Hesiod’s view of the 
“poor fools’’ who sacrifice quiet and plenty for struggle 
and vexation. New France offered those that should 
inhabit her, contentment for “the tilling of the ground, 
the most innocent of all bodily exercises, and one which 
I shall term the most noble, as that which sustains the 
life of all men.’’ Fools disdain the tillage of the 
ground, he says, ‘‘yet all the vexations wherewith men 
torment themselves, the lawsuits that they prosecute, 
the wars that they carry on, are but to have lands. 
Poor Mother! what has thou done that thou art so 
despised? The other elements are very often against 
us, fire consumes us, air infects us with plague, water 
swallows us up, the earth alone receives us kindly at 
our coming into the world and at our death; it is she 
alone that nourishes us, warms us, lodges us, clothes 
us, is contrary to us in nothing, and she is set at naught, 
and those who till her are laughed at; they are placed 
below the idle and the bloodsuckers. .. In New France 
the golden age must be brought in again, the ancient 
crowns of ears of corn must be renewed.’’ Everyone 
was to be invited to till his field, ‘‘seeing that the land 
presents itself liberally to them that have none. No 
entrance must be allowed to those who gnaw the people, 
those rats in the granary who serve only to eat the 
substance of others. No sufferance must be given to 
this wretched habit of begging which dishonours our 
old France, wherein mendicity is made a glory.’’ Such 
a passage throws old worlds and new into vivid con- 
trast, and the note in it rings as true to-day as Raleigh’s 
views on the importance of sea power to England. 
Raleigh and Lescarbot were contemporaries: prophets 











and men of vast perception both of them. Canada has 
justified Lescarbot as the British Empire has justified 
Raleigh. 





In Poppyland 


On the Trail of the Poppy. By Sir ALEXANDER HOSIE. 
(George Philip and Son. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 


By his long official service in China, by his extensive 
travels, and by his books Sir Alexander Hosie has 
established a claim to the attention of all who would 
know something more of China than is to be learned 
from the superficial records of the ordinary globe- 
trotter. These two volumes are probably the most in- 
timate account available of the chief opium-producing 
provinces of China. They contain the record of Sir 
Alexander Hosie’s 6,000-mile journey in IQIO-IQII 
through Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Szechuan, Yunnan, 
and Kueichou in order to ascertain how far the people 
were abandoning the cultivation of the poppy. Though 
the book is mainly descriptive of what he saw in parts 
of China some of which had never been trodden 
by European foot, it incidentally throws a good 
deal of light on the attitude of the Chinese towards 
opium that may be taken as supplementary to his 
official reports. It supplies yet one more effective answer 
to those who have contended that the opium traffic was 
forced upon China by Great Britain in the interests of 
Indian finances. Poppy cultivation was being reduced 
apace until the revolution of 1911, when it was largely 
resumed—a proof, at least, that the authorities had 
done all they could to prevent it. At the same time 
efforts were made to turn Sir Alexander Hosie aside 
from the route he wished to take, doubtless in order 
that he should not see the poppy growing where it was 
supposed to have been eradicated. He discovered quite 
a few things in this long journey. For instance, re- 
ports had led him to believe that Kansu was a treeless 
province and consequently that there was little chance 
of getting charcoal. So he left his bread-baking oven 
behind when he entered Kansu, only to find that trees 
abounded. ‘‘Travellers,’’ he says, ‘‘are too apt to 
generalise from limited observation, and this leads to 
unfortunate results.’’ Sir Alexander Hosie tells one 
little story against himself. A good woman who 
ccoked him a meal in Miao-tzu told him of some mis- 
sionaries who had invested a “‘lot of money’’ in local 
coal mines, but she added she was afraid they had 
made very little out of them. “Why ?”’ asked Sir Alex- 
ander, and the pertinent reply came: “You say 
that you have lived thirty-five years in China, and 
do you mean to tell me that you do not know the 
Chinese ?’’ One trouble he had was with the Chinese 
dialects: ‘‘When will China possess a language intel- 
ligible to the whole Chinese race?’? There is much in 
the book that the reader capable of picking out plums 
readily will enjoy, but as a whole it is too closely 
packed with topographical detail. All who would 
have available an authoritative account of the six pro- 
vinces will welcome it. 
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Shorter Notices 
Two Great Frenchmen 


The essays of M. Emile Faguet, of the Académie 
Frangaise, have established his reputation as a critic, 
and the publication of his volumes “ Balzac’’ and 
“ Flaubert ’’ (Constable, 6s. each net) in English will 
do much to spread his fame in this country. The 
events of Balzac’s life are fairly well known; it is in the 
chapters which deal with the style, taste, characters, 
and art of the great novelist that the reader will find 
his principal pleasure. The “ prodigious unevenness ”’ 
of the work is noted; in it realism true and false was 
mingled with romanticism, a state which led to extra- 
vagant contrasts that only the student can understand. 
Such a student is M. Faguet; and in the book on 
Flaubert he is at his best. His outlook may be judged 
from the admirable soz that ‘‘we should try to under- 
stand when we cannot admire, and modern criticism 
should begin by understanding what it does not like.’’ 
The section on ‘‘Fiaubert as a Writer’’ is full of 
insight, and the explanation of the famous French 
stylist’s laborious efforts—eight days of violent work 
on a single page, for example—is obvious when we 
read that “good style and correct language were not 
natural to him, and he had to make great efforts and 
to keep a strict watch over himself in order to attain 
them.’’ The translators, Mr. Wilfrid Thorley and 
Mrs. R. L. Devonshire, have done their work well; it 
would be ungrateful to complain of a phrase here and 
there when the general effect is so good. 


Stories of Olden Times 


Folk-tales and legends make very charming material 
for stories, though they require delicacy in whoever 
undertakes to re-cast them for modern readers. “New 
Tales of Old Times,’’ by W. E. Sparkes (T. Nelson 
and Sons), relates in simple language the lives of 
Patrick, Columba, Aidan, and Cuthbert, and, as they 
are varied by the use of the first person, an air of 
reality is cleverly given. The book has some beautiful 
coloured pictures and decorations by Norman Ault. 
The “Indian Story-Book’’ contains the best of tales 
from the great Indian epics (Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. 
net), re-told by Richard Wilson, with sixteen coloured 
plates and other illustrations by Frank C. Papé. These 
Oriental stories, as the preface points out, “have 
within them the same elements as those which win our 
admiration in the tales of our own land,’’ and they 
are certainly as fascinating as the fairy-books of our 
youth, for there are giants and mysteries and wondrous 
happenings in plentiful measure. For children on the 
verge of their ’teens, we imagine that either of these 
tasteful volumes would make a most acceptable gift. 


The Mysterious Oriental 


Many books have been written on China, but for us 
Western peoples that wonderful land seems in- 
exhaustible in interest. To glance at its extent on the 
map is to become thoughtful; what future lies in store 
for these teeming cities, these curious, ancient civilisa- 
tions? Mrs. Mary Gaunt in her latest travel book, 
“A Woman in China’’ (T. Werner Laurie, 15s. net), 
makes no ambitious attempt to answer such questions, 
but she adds much to our knowledge of the Chinese, 
and sets down in a chatty fashion her experiences 
during a recent prolonged journey to the East. She 
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devotes small attention to literary style (very possibly 
there were difficulties in the way of proof-reading); 
she succeeds, however, in holding the reader’s interest 
from start to finish. Rainy days in Pekin, the position 
of women in China, the Great Wall, the roads, inns, 
and temples—a thousand incidents and affairs are 
packed between these covers, and few will read of 
them without a longing for the life of the wanderer, 
in spite of manifold discomforts. The photographs 
are numerous, many of them exceedingly good. 


The Arraignment of Types 

A new note in essay writing is provided by ‘‘The 
Grand Assize,’’ by Hugh Carton (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 
net). So good are these studies in types, and so novel 
is the method of treatment that curiosity is piqued as 
to their authorship. According to the publishers Hugh 
Carton is a nom de guerre covering “one of the lead- 
ing clerics of our day.’’ This, no doubt, accounts for 


| the excellence and insight of the chapter describing the 


arraignment of ‘‘the Cleric’’ before the Grand Assize. 
Take three lines only as an illustration of the author's 
subtlety of question and answer. The Judge asks the 
Cleric: ‘‘Have you ever read the Koran ?’’—and the 
answer comes promptly: ‘‘Most certainly not, though 
I have heard that it contains passages unfit for publica- 
tion.”’ Equally good is the appearance of Mrs. 
Grundy, ‘‘the pitiless lady who had at last come up 
to receive as good as she had meted out not so much to 
the guilty as to the discovered,’’ or of the dethroned 
plutocrat up for judgment: ‘‘It was tragic to watch his 
arrogance and the Napoleonic air with which he sur- 
veyed the scene as though he had merely to press a 
button to summon a host of unwilling servitors.”’ This 
Court symbolism, suggestive of the day when Preten- 
sion, Hypocrisy, Couceit, and all the attributes which 
are at once the strength and weakness of man in his 
relations with his fellows shall stand before the strictly 
impartial but kindly Judge, is in every sense of the 
word admirable. Hugh Carton has an exceptionally 
keen eye for the foibles of the various types, the poli- 
tician and the Grande Dame, the sentimentalist and the 
traitor, the actor, the bookmaker, and the rest. His 
pages are peppered with epigram, and make none the 
less lively reading because the tone is uniformly reve- 
rent where spiritual matters are concerned. 


The Fleet of Old { 


In days when certain folk, oblivious of the fact that 
their comfortable existence is due to the unceasing 
watch of our Fleet, are inquiring what the Navy 1s 
doing, the deeds of daring in years gone by take a 
fresh interest. In Nelson’s time fleets did not mune 
themselves in harbours or keep to the protecting range 
of fortress guns, and in ‘‘A Life of Nelson,”’ by John 
Lang (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d.). we have some 
fine descriptions of the open sea fights of more than @ 
hundred years ago. Nelson, as a boy, did not give 
promise of great deeds. ‘‘What has poor Horatio 
done, who is so weak,’’ asked his uncle, Captain Suck- 
ling, ‘‘that he should be sent to rough it out at sea’ 
But let him come; and the first time we go into action 4 
cannon-ball may knock off his head, and provide for 
him at once.’’ Not for many years was he to be “‘pro 
vided for’’ by death, and the story of the various ex- 
citing events of his career is here set out lucidly and 
attractively, with several full-page coloured plates, 
diagrams explaining the positions of the ships in various 
engagements, and maps. 
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Fiction 

A Varied Career 
A LIBERAL scattering of the robust Yankee vernacular 
through the pages of “The Rise of Jennie Cushing,’’ by 
Mary S. Watts (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), is made more 
palatable to the English taste, which often displays an 
aversion for unfamiliar Americanisms, by a plenteous 
supply of a quiet humour which provides the relish 
necessary to ensure consumption among the over fasti- 
dious readers of these islands. But the author’s 
latest story is by no means solely dependent on these 
ingredients for the success it is sure to meet with, and 
which it most certainly deserves. For in Jennie 
Cushing’s career, as she evolves it, Miss Watts shows 
herself a true delineator of character and an observant 
student of many phases of life that are a ¢erra incognita 
to the smug Pharisee. From a piteous starveling of 
the submerged tenth she shows us Jennie’s successive 
steps on the ladder of life to a school-child, a hired 
girl on a farm, a lady manicurist amongst the upper 
ten, an artist’s model and something more, a suffragette 
leader’s secretary, and the organiser of a model home 
for children, which her varied, not to say unique, ex- 
perience endowed with a measure of success few of such 
establishments meet with. Jennie Cushing is a very 
practical young woman, and the story of her rise is one 
which should not be missed. 
Humour and Sentiment 

We must confess to being disappointed with the so- 
called extravaganza which Mr. Edwin Pugh has 
labelled “The Phantom Peer’’ (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.). Such forced humour, if humour it can be called, 
as is here extracted from the antics of an actor masque- 
rading as a peer, is by no means worthy of such a 
merry writer as Mr. Pugh can unquestionably be on 
occasion. There is nothing amusing in forcible feed- 
ing, which should only be resorted to in extreme neces- 
sity, without being made a subject for banter. On the 
other hand, “The Shy Age,’’ by Jessie Pope (Grant 
Richards, 6s.), is genuinely funny. The title must be 
taken cum grano salis, for the lady author’s boys are 
generally far from shy. But their hearts are in the 
right place, and their numerous pranks will raise many 
alaugh. “The Woman Ruth,”’ by Curtis Yorke (John 
Long, 6s.), is a simple little story on familiar lines, 
with a slandered girl who, fortunately for her, meets 
with kind friends to take her part, and a love episode 
which comes to naught, thus giving the book the un- 
happy ending some authors delight in. 
Lady Noggs’ Successor 

Mr. Edgar Jepson, whose delightful child-characters 
have won him so many admirers, has perpetrated ‘‘The 
Second Pollyooly Book’’ (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.); 
and her fresh adventures, though delightfully improb- 
able, are so humorously related that the reader cannot 
fail to enjoy them. She is brought into contact with 
new people, who do not escape the shafts of Mr. Jep- 
son’s inimitable satire; still, amusing as Pollyooly un- 
doubtedly is, we must say that we prefer some of the 
author’s earlier child-characters—Lady Noggs for one. 





For the Lads and Lasses 


IT was to be expected that tales of adventure this 
year would form a large proportion of the books issued 
for the Christmas season. The range is very wide 
indeed: some deal with historical persons previous to 
the Norman Conquest; others with the Scout move- 
ments of the present day. In some cases our own 
country forms the setting; distant places like the 
Rocky Mountains witness the exploits of brave lads 
across the ocean. 
An Early English Romance 

‘“The historical setting of ‘Edric the Outlaw’ ”’ 
(W. and R. Chambers, §s.) is claimed by its author, 
Mr. Escott Lynn, to be “true to fact.’”’ King Egbert’s 
early days of adventure are woven into an interesting 
story; the account of the prince’s escapades and nar- 
row escapes on the Continent should satisfy the most 
persistent craver for exciting enterprises, while those 
who find history combined with a certain amount of 
romance more palatable than the hard, dry facts as 
presented in a large number of school books will 
welcome Mr. Lynn’s representation of a king who did 
his part in helping to lay the foundation of the great- 
ness of Alfred’s reign. 
Redskins and Prairies 

It is only necessary to glance at the eight very good 
illustrations of Mr. Robert Leighton’s “ Gildersley’s 
Tenderfoot’’ (C. Arthur Pearson, 2s. 6d.) to know 
that the reader in search of daring and thrilling ad- 
ventures will not be disappointed. A night encounter 
with a lynx, a tussle with a bear, are two only among 
the many combats which take place between the brave 
lads of the story and the denizens of the forests. The 
introduction of a certain mademoiselle adds to the 
zest of all concerned. 
Hidden Treasure 

That it is still possible to weave a romance round 
hidden treasure, in this instance buried in a subter- 
ranean passage in the neighbourhood of the Lake Dis- 
trict, is proved by Miss Theodora Wilson Wilson in 
“The Dauntless Three’? (Thomas Nelson and Son, 
3s. 6d.). Noel and Claude, twin boys of the doctor 
and his wife, are very much perturbed by the advent 
of a girl, the daughter of a neighbour, to a region they 
had hitherto regarded as exclusively their own. How- 
ever, after the usual boyish diffidence, they accept 
Billie as a “ pal,’’ and together they become the daunt- 
less three through whose good service mysteries are 
cleared and treasure unearthed. The book will make 
a capital present for either boys or girls. 
Common and Uncommon Pets 

From dogs to a mongoose, from the harmless pussy 
to the uncanny looking meerkat gives some idea of the 
wide range dealt with by Mr. W. Percival Westell in 
‘‘The Boys’ Book of Pets’? (Grant Richards, 6s.). 
Natural history forms, perhaps, one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive studies a boy can undertake, 
and in no way can the subject be better acquired than 
by the practical demonstration of keeping one or more 
pets, it of course being understood that they are 
looked after, fed and cared for by their young owner; 
therefore the author of the present volume has rendered 
a great service to those whose inclination tends the same 
way as his own by collecting in its present form the 
valuable information about so many and _ various 
animals. Not only will the book be welcomed by the 
young man with a hobby as an amusement; it will also 
be most useful to those who rear poultry or breed 
animals for profit. 
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The Labyrinth of the Mind* 


OTH of the authors of the books before us have 


won considerable distinction for their studies in | 
the secret ways of the mind; and in each case their | 
present volumes may be considered as the careful re- | 


sumption of these studies in the particular departments 
in which they have specialised. The investigator of the 
famous case of Miss Beauchamp in “The Dissociation 
»f a Personality’’ and the author of “The Interpretation 
of Dreams’’ need no introduction; and it is not neces- 
sary to say of them that works from their pens claim 


the attention in the larger world of men that they are | 


bound to receive in the secluded world of savants. Yet, 
altogether apart from the distinction of the names con- 
cerned, the subject with which they deal, even were it 


handled with less authority, should certainly overcome | 


the ordinary man’s reluctance to think upon affairs that 
especially concern him, since they affect the intri- 
cacies of his own mind and being. In simple truth either 
of these books is a great deal more interesting than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels that load the 
market. 
concern of the novel or of drama; they bravely 
take up the task imposed by the old adage of 
the earliest Greek thinkers: “Man, know thyself !’’ 
Both books, moreover, are wonderfully complemen- 
tary. Professor Prince discusses the mysteries of 
memory, and Professor Freud is concerned with the 
puzzles of forgetfulness. The former begins by stating 
and investigating the conservation of memory, showing 
that each of us is loaded with all the memory of the 
past, however detailed, however intricate, and that pro- 
bably there is no portion of the various experiences our 
senses have entertained that does not reside in some 
part of our minds. In that curious balance of 
the mind known as abstraction—that we all employ 
for the refreshment of memory, but that can be brought 
to a skilled perfection under practice—it is possible for 
many things to emerge that the conscious memory even 
will fail to identify until independent corroboration be 
found. Results are even more startling when the process 
known as “ 
And what will defy the methods either of abstraction 
or automatic writing will yield results equally extra- 
ordinary, and, at first sight, baffling to the patient, 
under one or other of the states of hypnosis. The 
cumulative tendency seems to be that there is no experi- 
ence that has entered the house of being by any one of 
the five senses that is not stored certainly there for all 
time. Professor Prince is less satisfactory in 
the later chapters when he sets out to fit theories to 
the facts arrayed in his earlier chapters. He labours 
also under the superstitious dread the scientist has of 
any explanation that proceeds from a spiritual aspect 
of the material world. 

Professor Freud sets out, as his translator Dr. Brill 





* The Unconscious. By Morton Prince, M.D., LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life. By Sicmunp 
Freup. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Indeed, they treat of the finest and foremost | 


automatic writing’’ has been employed. | 











says, to show how the abnormal rises out of the normal, 
His attitude, as readers of “The Interpretation of 
Dreams’’ will remember, is against non-material ex. 
planations, and the department of the subject in which 
he has specialised causes this prejudice of his mind io 
sharpen his methods. In the present case his book fol- 
lows upon Professor Prince’s ‘‘ The Unconscious ”’ in a 
remarkable way, inasmuch as it shows how one memory 
inhibits and stultifies another. Of the play and interplay 
of association, of inhibition and tangled reminiscence, 
Professor Freud gives many instances, some of them 
instantly convincing, others so complex that it is not 
easy to form a ready judgment upon them. Unfortun- 
ately, Dr. Brill has not translated it into such fluid and 
compact English.as he might have done. Yet both of 
these books should, as we have said, be read by those 
who have any interest in the wonderful labyrinth of 
their own minds. 





enone 





Dante in the Trenches 


OTHING in this world is more certain than the 
4 uncertainty of life. This applies not only to 
physical conditions of existence, but to modes of 
human thought. One of the foremost tenets of modern 
ethics has been the desire to put an end to punishment, 
to abolish the old codes exacting obedience, with their 
consequent penalties for infringement, to substitute 
idealistic methods of treatment for wrong-doers, and, 
better still, to raise ethical standards of life in such 
a way as to obviate wrong-doing. This doctrine spread 
far, and promised to do away with prisons and te- 
formatories and penal systems; while the old idea of 
a future state in which rewards and punishments were 
meted out for actions performed on earth had few edu- 
cated adherents. Men looked back with curiosity touched 
with amusement on the material hells of Jewish and 
medieval eschatology, and felt how far they had ad- 
vanced in their metaphysical conception of right and 
wrong from the realistic presentations of these old 
prophets and seers. It was conceded that suffering, to 
be of any value, must be lifted from the physical to 
the spiritual plane; but men went further than that, 
and doubted if suffering of any kind held the value 
attached to it by the ascetics. Humanity was to be 
governed and taught and advanced by kindness rather 
than by discipline. The first two books of Dante's 
drama were quoted as instances of medizval barbarity; 
that a great poet and teacher, as undoubtedly he was 
could conceive of such a series of brutal punishments 
amid so degrading a physical atmosphere as that of 
his purgatory and hell was proof of the low standard 
of civilisation and human thought in his day, contrasted 
with our own. 


It is interesting to note the context. At this present 


moment, at the time when the value of human life 
infinitely enhanced, and our ideals and conceptions of 
morality are much more enlightened, we are again fre 
quently meeting with references to Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
And in what connection? Usually in letters, as the 
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best illustration the writer can conceive of the actual 
conditions in which he is living and fighting at the seat 
of battle. 

Recent years have added greatly to our knowledge 
both of Dante and of his writings. Our present esti- 
mate of the man is as one of the greatest poets, mystics, 
and philosophers the world has ever known; of the 
divine comedy as the most wonderful poem yet written, 
whose interpretation it is beyond man’s ingenuity com- 
pletely to solve, and whose human interest is as great 
as its mystic power. This is the poem which was some- 
times judged lightly as the barbaric product of a cruel 
and superstitious age. Its prototype as the men in the 
trenches see it, in the horror of the modern battlefield, 
is the outcome of succeeding centuries of civilisation, 
scientific discovery, and advancing knowledge, which 
have united in loosing on Europe a warfare for which 
our soldiers can find no better comparison than that of 
hell. 

During the decade anterior to the war there was a 
revival of interest in mysticism that appeared a strange 
and inconsistent feature in an age devoted to self- 
culture, luxury, and material interests. Of this there 
were many manifestations; but that which concerned 
Dante, and such of his fellows as St. Francis of Assisi 
and the mystic Italian painters, left us with a store o! 
fresh knowledge to the good. These periodic reactions, 
as in the days of St. Francis himself, of the higher 
instinct in man against enslavement to material pur- 
suits are never without their gain to the world at large. 
Sated with mechanical and intellectual accomplish- 
ments, men desire to see visions and to dream dreams, 
and become earnest students of the seers of other ages. 
Therefore it was as the visionary that Dante held 
recent appeal, in days of peace and leisure. But to 
the men in the trenches it is as the compiler of the 
tremendous catalogue of horrors which thrill his readers 
that he appears to them familiar. It is the surface 
relationship of blood and fire and ingenuity in the 
devising of pain which draws them together. And to 
those who know their Dante at all intimately it is 
evident that their conception of the functions of hell 
is entirely opposed to that of the great poet himself. 

As far as we can gather, the horror of the modern 
battlefield consists not only in its accompaniments of 
shot and shell, confusion and noise, but in the in- 
tolerable suspense, the unseen enemy, the waiting in 
the trenches for overhanging death, the horror that is 
felt, but not seen. In the “Inferno’’ these conditions 
are absolutely reversed. The key to the whole enigma 
is the inscription on its gates, “ Leave all hope, ye who 
enter.’’ Not the flames of Dis, nor the plain of burn- 
ing sand, nor the river of blood, nor the foul mire in 


which souls are engulfed, constitute their torture; it’ 


lies in the certainty of deserved punishment, the know- 
ledge that they are in that condition of their own voli- 
tion, and have created it by their own deeds, for that 
is what the creed of Dante amounts to. Another con- 


trast lies in the (apparent) lack of method in modern 
warfare. 


It appears to be a game of cunning, a feat 


f 
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of wits, of secrecy and chance, where victory is to the 
most wary, where death is carried through subterranean 
passages, or dropped from the skies, or hurled across 
miles of intervening country by guns that are invisible. 
All soldiers unite in witness to the nerve-racking con- 
ditions of such fighting, and speak of the thrill of joy 
by comparison of a fight in the open when they can 
meet the enemy face to face, and when horror drops 
from them like a discarded garment. In the “Inferno”’ 
nothing is left to chance, and one element of its terror 
is the cold precision, the finish, and splendid organisa- 
tion of its scheme of punishment, from the Circle of 
Limbo, the abode of spirits in prison, down to its 
lowest depths where the traitors, betrayers of their 
country and of honour, freeze in a cold that has no 
counterpart on earth. 

Hitherto the vision of Dante has been held to be the 
most terrible literature in the world; now we are 
often told that in the history of this war, 
when it comes to be written, it will be equalled 
if not excelled in the quality of pain and horror. Cer- 
tainly it will be brightened by flashes of heroism, by 
the tale of suffering and hardship cheerfully endured, 
by the exhibition of qualities noblest and most honour- 
able; but it will be a blot upon the honour of civilisa- 
tion that can never be expunged, and whose darkness 
can only be mitigated by the determination of nations 
in the future that such a thing shall be forever im- 
possible of recurrence. 


The Theatre 


“The Flag Lieutenant” 


HE present theatrical system of reproducing old 
and favourite plays was carried out with great 
success at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday last, 
when we again saw the amusing, touching, rather 
theatrical ‘‘Service’’ play, by Major W. P. Drury and 
Major Leo Trevor. Nothing could be more apropos 
than ‘‘The Flag Lieutenant,’’ for it deals with war and 
victory and the accidents of human endeavour in the 
cheeriest, boldest, and brightest way, and, with a few 
exceptions, the acting is delightful throughout. Every- 
body knows the story of how Dick Lascelles (Mr. God- 
frey Tearle) tries to “‘pull the leg’’ of a commanding 
officer of the junior Service, and, at the same time, do 
his friend, Bill Thesiger (Mr. Allan Aynesworth), an 
invaluable favour, and how, as a matter of fact, the 
flag-lieutenant lets himself into a very awkward hole, 
and only escapes disgrace by one of those charming 
coups de thédtre which so frequently take place on this 
side of the footlights, as well as on the other. Although 
Mr. Tearle rather over-does the gaiety of Dick, and Mr. 
Aynesworth does not appear quite at his ease as Bill, 
the audience received the whole affair with an enthu- 
siasm that suggests a good deal longer run than is 
usual in these unhappy days. The characters, how- 
ever, which convince us most completely of the authors’ 
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sympathy in the present reproduction are the superbly 
played Mrs. Cameron of Miss Ellis Jeffreys, and the 
accomplished and attractive midshipman of Mr. Jack 
Hobbs. Miss Jeffreys, whether gay or serious, is always 
compact of charm and sincerity, while among a whole 
group of stars Mr. Hobbs brings a delightful smack of 
youth and the glory of the sea into everyone of the jolly 
or sentimental incidents. In the matter of refined 
virtuosity of stage-craft Mr. O. B. Clarence, as the un- 
pleasant old General Gough Bogle, has never given us 
a better performance. Most of the other characters are 
excellent, but a few are disappointing. These last, 
however, are quickly forgotten in the pleasant and 
genuine sentiment of the plot, and the gay and fearless 
handling of the ever-present war theme. 
EGAN MEw. 








The Philosophical Society of 
England 


5 first of a series of three juvenile lectures in 

connection with this Society was given at 
Leighton House on Wednesday evening, November 25, 
the Rev. Dr. Gray Maitland presiding. The lecturer, 
Mr. W. J. Melhuish, took for his theme “The Story 
of a Glass of Milk ’’—a subject not, perhaps, particu- 
larly attractive at first glance, but one which under 
his expert and delightful treatment became really 
fascinating. He described the various constituents of 
milk: cream (with pleasing reminiscences of Devon- 
shire), the heat-forming part ; caseine, the flesh-forming 
element; albumen, or body-building material; and the 
important “milk-sugar’’; and passed on to explain 
the action of bacteria and the urgent necessity for 
cleanliness. As a member of a Commission for the 
investigation of dairies, the lecturer related some of 
his experiences—the interviewing of drowsy milkmen 
at early morn, for instance—much to the amusement 
of the audience. In fact, the whole discourse was as 
full of humour as it was of exceedingly interesting 
information, and it is to be hoped that at Mr. Mel- 
huish’s second lecture, “ The Story of a Christmas 
Pudding,’”’ to be delivered at Leighton House on 
December 16, at 7 p.m., there will be a larger attend- 
ance. Mr. Melhuish has the rare gift of being able 
to charm young folks and their grown-up friends alike. 

The Chairman briefly explained the aims of the 
Philosophical Society, formed in December last, with 
Sir William Lever as President, “to bind together 
lovers of music and lovers of wisdom,’’ and expressed 
a strong hope for its future. It is desired in due time 
to acquire club premises and to publish a journal re- 
cording all transactions; meanwhile ordinary meetings 
will be held by the courtesy of the Hon. Secretary, 


Mr. H. Godson Bohn, at 5, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. 








Next week THE ACADEMY will contain a Special 
' Article by Sir William Bull, M.P., on “The Life of Sir 


John Lubbock,” recently published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
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MOTORING 

VERY week the Automobile Association receives 
many articles such as accessories, tools, lamps, 
etc., found on the roads. During the past two or three 
weeks there has been a notable increase in the number 
of articles found, and although every effort is made to 
discover the owners, several still await identification. 
Much of this ‘‘treasure trove’ has evidently been lost 
by motor cyclists, several tool-kits and belts having 
been sent in by the A.A. road patrols. If any motorist, 
during the past two or three months, has lost property 
of this description, full particulars should be sent to 
the head offices, including the name of the road on 
which it was probably lost, and where possible the date. 
All motorists, whether members of the A.A. or not, are 

invited to notify such losses as soon as they happen. 
Valuable work in connection with motor transport 
has been done by well-known automobile engineers 
who volunteered for service since the outbreak of war, 
and it is gratifying to learn that the War Office autho- 


rities have shown their appreciation in a practical way. 
Mr. J. S. Critchley and Mr. T. B. Browne, each: of 


whom has held the office of President of the Institution ° 


of Automobile Engineers, and who have both been serv- 
ing as temporary inspectors of mechanical transport, 
have been promoted to the first class with the honorary 
rank of captain, while Messrs. H. Niblett, J. S. Napier, 
D. S. Kennedy, F. Strickland, E. A. Rose, and G. 
Pollard have been promoted to be inspectors of the 
second class, with the same rank. As The Autocar tre- 
marks, these promotions not only show the War Office’s 
appreciation of personal services rendered, but also 
bear testimony to the importance which mechanical 
transport has now assumed in the scheme of military 
affairs. 





The Red Cross Motor Ambulance 


Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier Motor 
Ambulance Car valued at £625 to the Red Cross Society 
are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers to let 
us have a note of sums collected. The £100 guaranteed 
provisionally depends on our receiving the balance of 


£525. So far the amounts received are: 

Provisionally promised ......................00005 £100 0 O 
Miss Margaret Eastwood .....................055 i 
RPh sciscckears. satin ces aineeress 4 10 0 
Collected by Mr. F. W. Hingston of Buck- 

hurst Hill, Essex :—F. W. Hingston, 

5s.; Mrs. Hingston, 5s.; E. F. F. Hing- 

ston, 5s.; C .D. Coxall, 5s.; Frank G. 

Foster, 5s.; H. BE. Swann, gs. ....:....... I 10 O 
UUM Sekcnd kick cndndisdosuwaxicaveceress 3 4 
20d. Sidi a 5's 
RR EA shi caitiriimtiobwisdadlaicn 16 23 
he le HIG obi sccnadnn tt asenresiatseniakhtdecdoiem 15 0 
BAe ID «sic itch vcdinsisthaaneemntieass 7 6 





£113 10 8} 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


HE good tone continues. Even those firms who 
have been left with large blocks of stock through 
the default of their clients are refusing to sell. 

Everyone is confident that higher prices will shortly be 
reached. Everyone is certain that an effort will be made 
ty mark up values before the end of the year. I have no 
doubt that the optimist will succeed, but I warn my 
readers that they will be wise to take advantage of any 
improvement in the market and sell their stocks. I do not 
think that a continued rise is in any way possible. In- 
deed, it appears to be most providential that we should 
suffer from a reaction against past pessimism just at the 
end of the year when funds are low. A good many hard- 
up people will now be able to start the new year with a 
little cash in hand instead of a great deal of paper. To 
be quite frank, paper, unless it be gilt-edged, is of little 
or no value in these days. War means destruction. I re- 
peat this every week, and I wish that my readers would 
thoroughly realise how true it is. We are spending a 
million a week in destruction, and all the other nations 
are following our example. That means an inevitable de- 
preciation in paper, and per contra, an appreciation in 
cash, 

Some people might reply that the banks showed them- 
selves so weak during the crisis that it is hardly safe to 
leave large sums of money with them. My answer to 
that is that the Government is now pledged to support the 
banks with the whole credit of the Empire, and that to 
leave your money in a joint stock bank is as good as 
leaving it with the Government, therefore I say sell all 
your paper and save your money. You will need it before 
this war is at an end. 

I say that the Government will support the banks. Mr. 
C. Birch Crisp will reply, ‘‘ But the Government did not 
support my bank.’’ This is quite true, and Sir Arthur 
Markham made an excellent speech on the subject last 
Friday in the House of Commons. The Bank of England 
refused to advance against about £250,000 acceptances of 
Mr. Crisp’s bank. Now, as this bank has floated many 
excellent Russian Government Loans and does a reason- 
able acceptance business, it was foolish of the Bank of 
England to single out the institution for attack. Mr. 
Crisp says it was marked down for destruction, and the 
insinuation is that Lord Revelstoke and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain used their influence to smash up an opposi- 
tion firm, both gentlemen being largely concerned in 
Russian business. There is really no proof that this in- 
sinuation is true, but that it should be possible to throw 
out such hints is a proof that the Bank of England should 
have rendered help to Mr. Crisp’s concern, for the 
Governor of the Bank knew quite well that two 
of his advisory committee were opponents of Mr. 
Crisp; in order to save a scandal he should have advanced 
the paltry sum asked ; it was not a question of £250,000, 
for at least half this amount had been provided for. In- 
deed, the help required probably would not have amounted 








to 475,000, and Mr. Crisp’s bank was prepared to give 
additional security to fully this amount, so that the whole 
thing is a storm in a tea-cup, and is another argument 
against rewarding the Governor of the Bank of England 
with a peerage, for to put it in the mildest possible manner, 
the quarrel between Mr. Cunliffe and Mr. Crisp showed 
great lack of tact on the part of the former. I do not 
think that we have heard the end of this matter. 


The War Loan was over-subscribed, but I am told that 
a good many people applied for more than they 
could afford to take up, and it is quite possible that 
the Bank of England may be called upon to make consider- 
able advances. It is satisfactory to find that there were 
100,000 applicants. But we must not plume ourselves too 
much upon the success of the loan. It was really only a 
credit operation, and means simply the transference of 
credits from one bank to another. Of course all loans are 
more or less credit operations and do not entail the pass- 
ing of huge sums of money except where the money is 
shipped abroad, and even then it is seldom sent unless 
large orders for goods are given against the money. We 
shall have to find at least another seven hundred millions 
before we can finish the war. If this money is spread 
over three years, the interest that will be paid by other 
nations to Great Britain and the profit accruing to us 
through freight and for payment of goods, will about pay 
the cost of the war, but it will leave Great Britain the 
poorer. For example, if English profits are 300 millions 
a year these profits are usually reinvested in trade and so 
continually fructify. They may double themselves in ten 
years, but with a War Loan the profits cannot be put into 
trade, and they would take thirty years to double them- 
selves. That is one reason, quite apart from its destruc- 
tiveness, why war is so unprofitable. 

Coats report was disappointing. |The dividend is re- 
duced to 30 per cent., and the profits have tumbled about 
£300,000 to £ 2,634,388. Therefore the cautious board 
carry forward over a million of undivided profits. They 
add nothing to the various reserves, which to-day stand 
at nearly nine millions as against a capital of ten millions, 
and they do not think it necessary to tell us why the 
profits have fallen. That information will be reserved for 
the meeting. Coats’ shares, although an admirable in- 
dustrial investment, seem to me fully valued to-day, for 
trade is certain to continue bad as long as the war lasts. 

Another huge combine, The Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
has issued its report. Here also the position is unsatis- 
factory. The profit for the year is £151,499, and the 
utmost that the board feel justified in dividing is the final 
dividend on the preference shares, so that the ordinary 
shareholders have to be satisfied with the interim dividend 
of 2 per cent paid last June. The company is much over- 
capitalised, and the position of the ordinary shareholders 
is not rosy. 

R. and J. Dick, the well-known belting and boot firm, 
made a gross profit of £67,179. This is not quite so good 
as in the previous year, but for some unknown reason the 
board increased the dividend to 5 per cent. The report 
says that the works are fully occupied with contracts for 
army boots. Dicks’ boots are known all over the world, 
and the soldiers that get a Dicks’ boot will be lucky. 


Slaters’ figures show a small falling away, and the divi- 
dend is reduced to 6 per cent. The balance-sheet remains 
a very unsatisfactory document with a huge item of good- 
will, and once again the auditors are compelled to call 
attention to the fact that they are unable to say what is 
the true value of the company’s investments. I need 
hardly say that I consider Slaters’ ordinary shares highly 
speculative. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘““4 CENSURE OF THE CENSORSHIP.” 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Dear Sir,—While heartily endorsing Sir William Bull’s 
admirable article in the last issue of THe AcapEmy, there 
is another aspect of the censorship question about which I 
would like to say a few words. I refer to the publication 
of extracts from soldiers’ letters. It is quite easy to 
understand that the newspapers, debarred from having 
their own war correspondent at the Front, and prevented 
by the threat of legal proceedings from printing legitimate 
information, should catch at anything likely to be of in- 
terest to their readers. Yet to the general public how mis- 
leading are many of the utterances, faithfully recorded by 
individual soldiers. A soldier in the fighting line can only 
report what he sees around the small area to which he 
is attached; hence we read at the beginning of the 
war that come German prisoners told their English 
captors that they did not in the least know for what they 
were fighting, and that they were surprised to find that 
they were fighting against the English at all. Another 
little band of the enemy, having strayed some distance 
from their base, surrendered to the Allies. They were 
hungry, and therefore came to the conclusion that the 
war would soon be over as Germany was short of food. 
Harmful exaggerations of an almost excusable distorted 
outlook continue to appear. The result is not difficult to 
estimate. If the war is soon to be over, there is little need 
to offer one’s services, argue a very large number who, 
as in the days of their youth, still take the printed word 
- as infallible. In the hands of a capable, experienced war- 
correspondent, who would be in touch with headquarters, 
information from individual soldiers would be taken, sifted 
and compared with reports from other sources, so that the 
public would then be sur€“of having something accurate, 
something stimulating, afid something that would awaken 
the many thousands, still wavering or heedless, to the 
need for every eligible man to help those at the Front and 
ensure safety at home. Yours truly, Patsy. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—May I suggest that the beginning and the end of 
THe Acapemy this week strike notes for which every man 
and woman of the great middle class ought to thank you. 
In your Notes of the Week you point out that the people 
who are providing the»backbone of our new armies are— 
the middle class; in your correspondence columns ‘‘ Black 
and White’’ points out the hardships which the publication 
of works like King Albert*s Book (he might have added, 
and Queen Mary’s Gift Book) do a great wrong to the 
professional worker in literature and art. 

The truth is, sir, the middle class is the long suffering 
class. It comes to the rescue when there is a crisis; it 
is victimised whenever sentiment runs high; it is not re- 
cognised when things are normal. Birth and property can 
protect themselves reasonably well, and they succeed in 
making a good deal of noise when they are hit unduly; 
the working man (so called) is fawned upon and utterly 
spoiled, excellent chap though he be, because he has a 
vote and, forsooth, heads must be counted. If this war 
does not secure more generous consideration for the 
middle class it will at least give the middle class a stronger 
self-consciousness than it has ever had, and to that ex- 
tent we may anticipate that something in the nature of a 
political and social revolution will be the result. I am, 
yours truly, eo ONE OF THEM. 

Nov. 30, 1914. 
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Macmillan's Books for Presents. 


By the Late LORD ROBERTS: 
Forty-one Years in India: from 


Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 
Popular Edition. With 44 Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Life of Lord Avebury. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and 

Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 

The Globe : ‘‘ Extremely well written, with a fine judgment alike of 

the versatile activities of its subject and of the phases of his work 
___ most likely to interest and instruct.” 


The City of Dancing Dervishes, 

and. other Sketches and Studies from the Near East. 
By* HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author of ‘The 
Fringe.of the East,’’ &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SERVICE 
KIPLING. 


In 26 Dainty 16mo volumes, printed in an old-style type 
designed after an old Venetian model and known as the 
Dolphin Type. Bound in Blue Cloth. 2s. 6d. net per 
volume. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. 2 vols. 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. 
AUTHOR'S ANNOTATED EDITION. 
The Works of Tennyson. 
With Notes by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. 
Extra crown 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Satires of Circumstance. Lyrics 
and Reveries. With Miscellaneous 


Pieces. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review: ‘‘ There is some of Mr. Hardy's best verse in 
this book.” 

















NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The Indian Story Book, 
containing Tales from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
and other Early Sources. Retold by RICHARD WIL- 
SON. With 16 Coloured Plates and Line Illustrations 
from Drawings by F.C. Par. Fcap 4to, 7s. 6d. net 
[INGLE Nook SERIEs. 
The Scotsman: “ Mr. Wilson's oe and graceful English carries 
over into our language much of the charm and fascination of the 
original, and the book is valuable on other grounds as affording an 


insight into the Indian mind as well as into some of the treasures of 
Indian literature.*’ 


Deccan Nursery Tales; or, Fairy 
Tales from the South. 


By C. A. KINCAID, C.V.O. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour by M. V. DouraNnDHaR. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Times: ‘‘ These tales will make delightful reading for the 
young people, as Mr. Kincaid has proved in the case of his own son, 
and they will also be very interesting to grown-ups as ap rcus of 
Oriental ways of thought and springs of action.” 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW AND AMUSING NOVEL. 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. 


6s. 

The Demi-Gods. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Truth: ‘Into this preposterous extravaganza Mr. Stephens has 
packed so much wit, wisdom, and poetry that it is a delight to read.” 


Incredible Adventures. 
Five Stories by ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of 
‘* A Prisoner in Fairyland,'’ &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
The World: ‘** Incredible Adventures’ is amongst the best work 
Mr. Blackwood has ever achieved. . . . A book we gladly add to 
our shelf of favourite authors.” 








MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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